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CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY 


Too many people shy away 
at expressions like the above. 
To them, if the phrase con- 
veys anything at all, it sounds 
frightfully boring. This is 
indeed a great pity because 
few things are more impor- 
tant in the country today than 
the development of the sense 
of civic responsibility. 


It takes but little reflec- 
cern at present over violence 
ficent constitutions, laws and 
regulations, be they of a 
nation or of an institution, 
are of little avail unless they 
are put into practice. Consti- 
tutions and the like are very 
similar to New Year Resolu- 
tions: they sound good but 


A. N. 


they do no good unless we 
keep them. Doing so re- 
quires courage, patience, per- 
severance and a large degree 
of selflessness. These same 
virtues are required to de- 
velop a social conscience. 


There is rightly much con- 
cern at present over violence 
and rowdyism, especially 
among the younger set, and 
over corruption and calculated 
dishonesty in many fields. 
There is even talk of a grow- 
ing anarchy. Inquiries and 
commissions are suggested 
and even set up; but once 
this has been accomplished, 
it is then thought that all has 
been done that ought to be 





done. Yet commissions and 
inquiries, at best, can but ob- 
jectively state the facts of the 
case; they rarely go to the 
root cause of the evil. They 
cannot ensure that the re- 
medy will be applied even if 
they happen to suggest the 
correct cure. 


There are, unfortunately, 
numerous and daily manifes- 
tations of this lack of public 
spirit. Ticketless travel is a 
most common example. 
Though an increase in ticket 
inspectors might reduce the 
evil, this measure alone will 
never wipe out this exas- 
perating offence. Still more 
ineffective are slogans such 
as were exhibited on one 
line: “Buy a ticket. Every 
one does it.”, when most 
obviously about one-third of 
the passengers were ticket- 
less. Much more distressing 
are the acts of public irres- 
ponsibility in cases of serious 
accidents. There are far too 
many examples of badly in- 
jured persons being left to 
lie on the spot of the accident 
while hundreds pass by on 
the other side of the road. 
And if at all a good Samaritan 
does come along and stop, it 
is often too late to give ef- 
fective assistance. 
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A few would help these 
unfortunates were it not for 
fear of harrassment from the 
police. Here again is an 
evident need of reform. It 
often seems more important. 
that evidence should be lei- 
surely taken down than that 
the injured should be rushed 
off to hospital. And even 
when they do finally get 
there, they may have to wait 
unduly long for treatment. 
It is clear from previous ex- 
perience that no good will 
come out issuing a fresh set 
of instructions to police and 
hospital authorities on how to 
deal expeditiously with such 
cases unless there is a sound 
basis of social awareness to 
build on. 


Elsewhere in this issue the 


Kerala elections and _ the 
World Refugee Year are 
treated. Had the previous 
Kerala Government been effi- 
cient and had common inte- 
rests been given first place, 
there would never have been 
a Red rule in Kerala. The 
W.R. Y. is a special effort to 
draw attention to need for 
aid for those millions of un- 
fortunates who are the vic- 
tims of hatred and unjustice. 
They will not get the help 
they deserve unless men are 
motivated by the spirit :Christ 
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praised: “I was a stranger 
and you took Me in; naked 
and you covered Me.... in 
prison and you came to Me.” 
In opening the World Re- 
fugee Year, Pope John XXIII 
expressed the feeling that 
should animate us: “ What 
kind-hearted man could re- 
main indifferent to that sight: 
so many men, women and 
even children, deprived, with- 
out any fault of their own, 
of some of the most funda- 
mental rights of the human 
person.... What a sorrowful 
anomaly in modern society, 
so proud of its technical and 
social progress! Everybody 
has the duty to take this 
matter to heart and to do 
whatever is in his power in 
order to bring this sad situa- 
tion to an end.” 


Civic irresponsibility is 
shown by corrupt and ineffi- 
cient political parties who win 
favours by stirring up en- 
mity, who put the private 
interest of party members be- 
fore the good of the country. 
Inevitably, the public suffers 
from such political irrespon- 
sibility, and react by con- 
sidering all politics corrupt. 
Furthermore, it is one of the 
characteristics of dishonesty 
and deceit that it breeds imi- 
tation. Those who stand by 
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their conscience and-refuse to 
be corrupted are heavily 
penalized for their honesty. 
They have to pay more taxes; 
if they are in business, they 
must accept to make less pro- 
fits than their less honest 
rivals; if employed, they 
must stand aside and see 
others gain promotion by 
dubious or dishonest means. 
In the face of such a dis- 
couraging situation, the temp-~ 
tation to imitate the corrupt 
practices seen everywhere 
around, becomes well nigh 
overwhelming. Thus the evil 
spreads like a cancer, eating 
into the healthy parts of 
society, and undermining the 
whole organism. 


One of the latest events to 
draw attention to a lack of 
civic responsibility was the 
tragic death of Dr. Joseph, a 
victim to callous bureaucratic 
regulations. He would not 
have committed suicide had 
anyone in a _ position of 
authority, taking even a cur- 
sory glance at his case, done 
something to alleviate the 
position of this unfortunate 
man. By the manner of his 
death and by reason of his 
position, the nation has been 
made aware of how cruelly 
he was treated. But there 
are thousands of other cases 
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that lack publicity as an aid 
to redress. One correspondent 
to a prominent daily speaks 
of ten cases known to him of 
Government officials belong- 
ing to one community, being 
forced into retirement to 
make room for members of a 
powerful community. This is 
an example of how com- 
munalism, another bane of 
society, works for the advan- 
tage of one group over those 
of the whole country. Similar 
cases have been brought to 
the attention of the public 
yet these are only an infinite- 
simal fraction of a problem 
that cries out for an effective 
remedy. 


What is the best way of 


developing a deep sense of 
civic responsibility? The most 
obvious solution is to start 
with the young, both at home 
and at school, and to follow 
up throughout college. Judg- 
ing by the symptoms that are 
seen today, there has been a 
grave failure on the part of 
educational establishments to 
develop social consciousness. 
Other things appear so im- 
portant: examination results, 
success in sports, that little 
or no time can be found for 
the study of social principles 
and for the means to apply 
them. Those who shape edu- 
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cational norms have not con- 
sidered social principles as/ 
an essential part of higher 
education. At best, they have 
paid social education mere lip 
service. More often, they have 
ignored it. 


Even Catholic schools and 
colleges, which, with their 
background, might have done 
better than others, have con- 
centrated almost exclusively 
on individual merality and 
by so doing turn out students 
who are good in their private 
lives but often quite irres- 
ponsible as regards the com- 
mon good of society. It is 
only. too easy to take the atti- 
tude that provided the indi- 
vidual leads a respectable life, 
what happens to the rest of 
mankind is no concern of his. 


To care for the common 
good implies no small measure 
of unselfishness. The constant 
determination to put oneself 
out for others, to make thir.gs 
better for others, without 
thought of personal gain, is 
not drawn from some empty 
platitude. If it were, such a 
determination would be very 
ephemeral. The foundation 
of public responsibility is 
respect for and love of one’s 
neighbour — traditionally a 
Christian virtue, but one that 
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cought to be practised by all. 
At a deeper level and one 
that is most likely to give 
permanence, the resolution to 
help others is based on the 
conviction that all men are 
made in God’s image and 
likeness and that, consequent- 
ly, there are no fundamental 
differences between men, only 


accidents of race, colour, caste 
and education. 


It is only when such a 
frame of mind has received 
wide acceptance that there 
will be a marked improve- 
ment in the tone and practice 
of public responsibility. 
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KERALA SCENE 


The end of 


The crucial and historical 
election in Kerala is over. 
It has been a trial of 
strength between democracy 
and communism, a popular 
vindication of the Central 
intervention and the legiti- 
macy of the direct action 
against communist oppres- 
sion. But the political victory 
of the democrats at the poll 
does not mean the defeat of 
communism. On the contrary 
a shrewd analysis of the elec- 
toral strength of the com- 
munist party shows that com- 
munism is deeply entrenched 
in Kerala, and that continu- 
ous vigilance is required to 
preserve democracy in Kerala. 


The communist victory at 
the polls in 1957 was con- 
sidered as a surprise to people 
all over the world. The Reds 
were voted into power on the 
promise of a cleaner, stable 
and more efficient democratic 
administration than that of 
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an Illusion 


T. Vadasary 


the Congress. But the belief 
of the communists in demo- 
cracy was only experimental. 
Political realism had _ de- 
manded it. They tried to help 
the have-nots by dispoiling 
the haves, raised the dignity 
and the self-respect of the 
Harijans and the backward 
classes by humiliating the 
rich and the middle classes. 
Discrimination and _ corrup- 
tion was fostered in the name 
of ‘democracy’, that is to 
say, communism. But these 
mistakes and blunders. the 
communists perpetrated were 
a blessing in disguise. 


Twenty-eight months of 
communist rule showed the 
people that communism was 
incompatible with democracy, 
or if it had to be made to co- 
exist with democracy (as 
some of the leaders broad- 
mindedly maintained) it 
would need a drastic trans- 
formation. This conviction 
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and the -insecurity . the 
non-communists experienced 
under the Red rule polarised 
the political and religious op- 
position in the state into the 
mass resistance of the libera- 
tion struggle. This assumed 
the alarming proportions of a 
civil war and left the Central 
Government no _ alternative 
but to dismiss the state go- 
vernment and to order a fresh 
election. 


The Illusion 

Kerala looked foolish and 
silly before the world when 
she voted the communist go- 
vernment to power. Every- 
body, including the com- 
munists, were surprised at 
this. Political and religious 


leaders were at pains to point 


out that all was not lost in 
Kerala. The people of Kerala 
were not communists. It was 
communalism, disunity in the 
democratic camp and clever 
political manoeuvring which 
led the communist to victory 
in the 1957 poll. They back- 
ed up their arguments with 
impressive statistics. The 
communist majority was a 
slender one; it won far less 
votes than the democratic 
parties; it was the five power- 
seeking independents, who 
came up with the support of 
the non-communist votes that 
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kept ‘the communist barge 
afloat. They were quite sure 
that the communist ministry: 
would collapse and that the 
democrats would outvote the 
communists in the ensuing 
election. 

Then came the Deviculam 
bye-election. The Congress, 
the Praja Socialist Party and 
the Revolutionary Socialist 
Partly jointly fought the 
communist candidate and 
lost. Political doctors again 
misread the pulse of sick 
Kerala. The failure of the 
democratic candidate was at- 
tributed to bogus votes, and 
communist big money. The 
people of Kerala, it was con- 
sistently affirmed, had not 
turned communist. Fortunate- 
ly for Kerala, the power- 
drunk communists followed 
a_ short-sighted policy and 
the mass upsurge of the 
people brought about the 
downfall of the Red ministry. 


The Mid-term Election 

Kerala went to the polls 
again. The situation in Kerala 
prior to the mid-term election 
was quite different from that 
of 1957. A certain measure 
of unity was achieved in the 
democratic camp. Adjustments 
of seats were agreed upon. 
The Congress, the P.S.P 
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and the Muslim League fought 
the election on ® common 
platform. The choice was not 
going to be between parties 
and programmes but between 
democracy and communism. 


The commainal harmony 
achieved between Nairs and 
Christians, the intense check- 
ing and rechecking of the 
electoral rolls, the marking 
system introduced in voting, 
were aimed at reducing to 
the minimum bogus votes 
and rigging of ballots: all of 
which would assure a fair 
election. This would automati- 
cally ensure the democratic 
parties a clear majority. 


The results of the election 
are now in. The alliance has 
won 95 seats as against the 
29 captured by the com- 
munists. The democratic 
parties have won an impres- 
sive political victory. The 
communists not only failed to 
receive a fresh mandate, it 
had to concede 35 of its for- 
mer seats to the democratic 
alliance. 


The Disillusion 

Though the victory of the 
alliance is a splendid achieve- 
ment for the democrats, an 
analysis of the votes polled 
hardly permits any compla- 
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cency over the matter. The 
Reds have emerged with a 
new life from the ashes. The 
communist party has not 
only held its ground in 
Kerala, but has enhanced its 
position. It stands out as the 
biggest single political force 
in Kerala, with a solid block 
of 3.5 million supporters be- 
hind it. The communist party 
and the crypto-communist in- 
dependents registered an ad- 
vance of 2.8 per cent (1.1 
million votes) in its poll; the 
votes polled by the alliance 
parties went up by just less 
than one percent — from 
52.9% to 53.5%—. The increase 
of 1.1 million votes polled by 
the communist party in the 
mid-term election clearly 
shows the measure of its 
growing strength and po- 
pularity with a considerable 
section of the people. It 
would be the height of 
foolishness to think that a 
mere political victory means 
the rout of the communist 
party. This is all the more 
so, since this has been the 
verdict of more than 85% of 
the electorate who cared to 
express their opinion. 


Communist hold on Kerala 
The present party position 

— 95 democrats and 29 com- 

munists — is no true index te 
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the strength of the communist 
party in Kerala. There were 
many close contests between 
the communists and the al- 
liance in many constituencies. 
Quite a few of the seats won 
by the alliance were ad- 
judged on a very slender 
marg.n of votes. This, in 
spite of the fact that all the 
political forces of the Con- 
gress, P.S.P., the Muslim 
League, and the religious 
forces of the Churches, 
Temples and Mosques were 
marshalled against the Party. 


Any penetrating analysis 
of the mid-term election in 
Kerala brings more astonish- 
ing facts to the fore: the 
communists have _ secured 
a far greater number of votes 
in all but three constituencies, 
over last time. They even 
succeeded in capturing 2 
seats formerly held by the 
Congress. They polled 3°5 
million votes as against the 
2.3 million they and the 
leftist independents polled in 
1957. This increase in the 
communist votes cannot be 
attributed to the higher per- 
centage of votes cast, since 
even in the last election there 
was a heavy polling of 80-85% 
among communist support- 
ers. Rather two poignant 
facts stand out : (1) The 
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Harijans and the low income 
group who voted communist 
in 1957 are still solidly be- 
hind the Party. (2) In spite 
of the liberation struggle, the 
policies and principles for 
which the Party stood and 
which it sought to carry out 
when in control of govern- 
ment have won more sup- 
porters among the people 
than before. 


Communist Recovery 


The tremendous come- 
back the communist party 
has staged in Kerala during 
the past few months is really 
astounding. Seven months ago 
at the end of the liberation 
struggle the prestige of the 
Party was at its lowest ebb. 
Party members and their 
supporters did not even dare 
to appear in public for fear 
of reprisals by the angered 
people. But all this changed 
in a short time. Party cam- 
paigns and election meetings 
were attended by large 
crowds Party posters and 
banners fluttered side by side 
with the Congress and P.S.P. 
flags atop buildings and road- 
side cocoanut trees. 


The organizational strength 
and the discipline within the 
Party have been the chief 
cause of the dramatic come- 
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back of the communist party. 
The hard core of the Party 
lived through and _= even 
strengthened itself in the 
direct action. Although the 
press had reported the de- 
sertion of quite a number of 
rank-and-file communists and 
their sympathisers, scarcely 
any of the convinced com- 
munists defected from the 
Party. The deserters seem to 
have been mere opportunists 
who wanted to be just on the 
winning side. Their conti- 
nuance in the Party would 
have been a liability, not an 
advantage. 

The 


vigorous. discipline 


within the communist party 
and the loyalty of its sup- 


porters always stand as its 
great assets. Reports of strife 
within the erstwhile com- 
munist government and the 
struggle for leadership did 
not have any foundation. 
Even when the Party stood 
discredited and any deserter 
from the legislature would 
have been received as a hero, 
in spite of the monetary bait 
offered, not one fell away 
from the Party. 


Democracy at Stake 

Now that the democratic 
alliance have come to power 
their first task will be to win 
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over those who voted for the 
communists in the last two 
elections, convincing them 
that only by strengthening 
democracy the grave prob- 
lems facing Kerala can be 
solved. The communist voters 
are that section of sjeople 
who are convinced thet the 
communist party is the party 
of the poor man, and that its: 
short term in power has bene- 
fited them. And no one can 
deny that these have bene- 
fited by the Party rule, if not 
economically, at least in the 
self-respect they acquired and 
the feeling of equality with 
those of the ‘upper castes’. 
There is no reason to fear that 
this section of the electorate 
will permanently be loyal to 
the communist party, if the 
democratic alliance provides 
the state with a stable and 
clean administration ; if they 
tackle the social and: economic: 
problems of Kerala in a fair 
and efficient way. Demo- 
cracy is going to be judged 
by what it will achieve. The 
leaders of the alliance party 
owe it to the people to give 
the state a stable sovern- 
ment and to prove the lie to 
the communist allegation of 
disunity among the demo- 
crats. The determination of 
the alliance leaders to pro- 
vide a composite government 
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and their willingness to ac- 
commodate themselves to the 
wishes of the people hold the 
promise of a period of peace 
and stability in Kerala. 


The Catholics and the libera- 
tion struggle 


It is quite clear that the 
communists will not forgive 
the. Catholics for the domi- 
nant role they played in the 
liberation struggle and the 
mid-term election. Thousands 
of Catholic men and women 
had worked day and night 
and made tremendous sacri- 
fices for the success of the 
alliance group. It was the 
Church and the Catholics 
that suffered most under the 
communist rule. Every at- 
tempt was made to wreck the 
net-work of Catholic educa- 


tional institutions and to in- 


ject communism into Catholic 
youth through specially pres- 
cribed text-books. The com- 
munists assaulted Catholic 
priests, desecrated or destroy- 
ed a score of churches, attack- 
ed convents, hospitals and 
schools, chose exclusively 
Catholic areas to fire upon. 
Attempts are still being made 
to undermine the unity of 
the Catholics and to alienate 
them from their priests, and 
bishops by sponsoring and 
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promoting progressive ‘Catho- 
lic Leagues ’. 


The Catholics learned that 
whatever be the shortcomings 
of the Congress or the P.SP., 
they would not be so brutal 
and undemocratic as the god- 
less communists proved to 
be. As a body they worked 
and voted for the alliance 
this time. But this victory 
of the democrats cannot be 
sustained unless the Catholics 
who took the initiative in the 
liberation struggle and the 
mid-term election take now 
the initiative to remedy the 
causes which led to the vic- 
tory of communism in 1957. 


Now that democracy has 
been restored in Kerala and 
the Church has been assured 
of a period of comparative 
peace, it is time that we do a 
bit of soul-searching. What- 
ever we may say and how- 
ever much we may pride our- 
selves of the glorious Faith 
we have inherited from apos- 
tolic times, there seems to 
be something fundamentally 
wrong with Catholics and the 
Catholic Church in Kerala. 
There seems to be a marked 
divergence between the 
Catholic Faith and the life 
of the Catholics, and com- 
munism is the most challeng- 
ing proof of it. 
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The Responsibility of Catholics 

If there is any place in 
India where Catholic social 
and religious principles should 
make an impact on the social 
and cultural life of the people, 
undoubtedly it is Kerala, the 
most Catholic area in our 
country. One would have ex- 
pected the Catholic lay- 
leaders and their priests to 
lead the movements for po- 
pular, social and cultural re- 
forms.. The Catholic Church 
is the only body which can 
meet the communist chal- 
lenge with a stronger organi- 
zation, and with a superior 
religious, philosophical and 
social doctrine. Her only set- 
back is that she has not got 
‘the bottomless funds which 
the communists ever seem to 
have. One sometimes hears 
that the Church in Kerala 
gives the impression of being 
the faithful custodian of the 
status quo, of ‘vested inte- 
rests’, and tradition. Of course, 
tradition should be upheld, 
ancient values have to be pre- 
served, but they should not 
be an end in themselves. The 
Catholic Church is a grow- 
ing Church, suitable for every 
people and time. She should 
not. alienate herself from 
any class of people or culture 
or life. 
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It is not that the Catholics 


of Kerala are _ second-rate. 
They have the Faith. The 
Sunday attendance at Mass 
in Kerala is much higher 
than in many _ Catholic 
countries. They have magni- 
ficent churches and cathedrals, 
schools, hospitals and colleges, 
towering above palm trees. 
The Catholics of Kerala are 
generous in alms-giving, cele- 
brating their feasts and 
adorning their churches and 
chapels with rich altars and 
ornaments. This ardent mani- 
festation of their Faith has 
perhaps, in a way, helped the 
spread of communism in 
Kerala. People look upon the 
majestic cathedrals in slum 
areas and the spacious col- 
lege buildings or festival fire- 
works as remnants of feudal- 
ism and relics of a ‘ capitalis- 
tic’ past. The poor expect 
the living temples of God to 
provide them with a roof over 
their head and a square meal 
a day before such religious 
luxuries are gone in for. 


The Church and Social Justice 

The Church offers the best 
social doctrine, her leaders 
speak proudly of the great 
charter of workers — Rerum 
novarum and Quadragessimo 
Anno — they speak of social 
justice, just wages, equitable 
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distribution of wealth. But 
the Catholics do not seem to 
have given the Church a 
chance to vindicate her claim. 
The workers and the pro- 
letariate find it incredible that 
the claims of the Church 
should be true, when the 
actions of her followers are 
not in keeping with them. 
They consider the Church 
powerless to effect or offer 
any social and economic 
amelioration of the conditions 
facing them. In desperation 
they turn to communism. 
Perhaps, it may not be en- 
tirely wrong to surmise that 
had the Catholics of Kerala 
endeavoured to implement 
the social teachings of the 
Church, Kerala would not 
have been facing this ter- 
rible threat from communism. 
Communism in Kerala is the 
best criticism of the Church 
in Kerala. 


In this connection a recent 
pastoral letter of Arch- 
bishop Kavukatt, of Changa- 
nacherry, is a pointer to the 
way Catholics should face the 
communist threat. The Arch- 
bishop has exhorted every 
parish under his jurisdcic- 
tion, to build for the next 
five years five houses each 
per year for the’ home- 
less poor within his arch- 
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diocese. He said he would 
like to have the album of the 
photos of these houses as a 
souvenir of his _ sacerdotal 
Silver Jubilee. Similar at- 
tempts undertaken by the 
parishes and the Catholic 
laity, cannot but win over 
those who have broken away 
from the Church or hate the 
Church on account of the 
lethargic attitude taken to- 
wards the social problems of 
Kerala. 


The lack of co-operation 
and accommodation between 
the different communities of 
Kerala are pointed out as a 
reason for the success of com- 
munism. Again, here is an 
excellent opportunity for the 
Catholics to foster greater 
union, first of all among dif- 
ferent communities within 
the Catholic Church and then, 
by extending that unity and 
co-operation in the social and 
political fields, to other Chris- 
tian and non-Christian com- 
munities. This would ensure 
a common programme of 
action in eradicating the eco- 
nomic and political evils 
facing Kerala. 


Catholic Communists 

The last two elections have 
shown that the communist 
party has a solid block of 
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supporters in Kerala. In spite 
of the accusation of corrup- 
tion and misrule and the loss 
of prestige in the liberation 
struggle, it captured more 
than 3.5 million votes. 42% 
of the people of Kerala are 
either communists or com- 
munist sympathisers. They 
feel that communism and not 
democracy serve their in- 
terest. Unfortunately, there 
is a good percentage of 
Catholics in this group. The 
1957 election analysis pointed 
out (Social Action July, 1957) 
that the communists won 
over 50,000 Catholic votes. 
One may conclude that fewer 
Catholic votes were given to 
communists this time. But 
the increase in number of 
the units of the communist- 
sponsored ‘Catholic’ League, 
and the number of votes pol- 
led by the communists in 
some of the constituencies of 
central Kerala, lead one to 
think that the communist 
party has not lost its Catholic 
and Christian supporters. 


It will be the primary task 
of the Church — the clergy 
in close collaboration with an 
alert laity — in this critical 
situation, to approach the 
people with an enlightened, 
eminently Christian and 
starkly realistic social pro- 
gramme. The implementation 
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of this programme is im- 
perative precisely because de- 
fections from the Church to 
the communist party are 
often motivated by sincerity 
of purpose and impatience 
with the lack of social 
consciousness within the 
Church. In ‘this way the 
middle class and some pro- 
gressive sections of society 
have turned to communism 
to satisfy the aspirations of 
a socially awakened con- 
science. 


The Church and the Poor 
Another group of people 
supporting the communists is 
the .economically backward 
— Harijans, backward Chris- 


tians, Ezhavas — who have 
nothing to lose but their 
chains. The vast majority of 


communist votes in Kerala 
came from this group. In 
view of this, the Church must 
capture the initiative from 
the Reds and introduce vital 
reforms and sponsor con- 
structive projects which will 
bring a new and uplifting 
influence into the socio-eco- 
nomic environment. Prac- 
tically, cooperatives, credit 
societies, marketing societies, 
housing projects will have to 
figure large on any social pro- 
gramme undertaken by the 
Church. This will effectively 
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bridge the gap - between 
Catholic social doctrine and 
Catholic social practice. 


It will not be enough for 
the clergy to initiate an ex- 
tensive social programme. 
What is equally essential to 
guarantee its success is. an 
intelligent, cooperative band 
of lay leaders. Catholic indus- 
trialists should consider it a 
privilege to take a lead in 
the movement. 


In this reorganisation and 
renewal of basic social atti- 
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tudes, the ordinary Catholic 
layman must participate. We 
are well aware that it is the 
ill-instructed Catholic — it is 
the same in some European 
and South American countries 
— who fall easily for the 
catchwords of communism. A 
mere emotional faith cannot 
stand up against the material 
attractions promised by com- 
munism. 


Communism has to be re- 
sisted and destroyed in Kerala 
by a living Catholic faith 
that draws its power from 
the head and the heart. 


ill 








Origin 

The World Refugee Year 
is the fulfilment of an idea 
that was probably expressed 
at one time or another by 
many of the organisations that 
work for the solution of the 
refugee problem. In 1957, for 
instance, Monsignor Swan- 
storm, executive director of 
the Catholic Relief Services 
of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference (U.S.A.), 
proposed to the International 
Catholic Migration Commis- 
sion meeting in Assisi that a 
year be set aside to arouse 
interest in refugees and the 
population problem. But the 
active beginning of the world 
Refugee Year was an article 
in an English political quar- 
terly, CROSSBOW, entitled, 
“Wanted— a Refugee Year”. 
The idea was taken up en- 
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thusiastically and a consider- 
able amount of propaganda 
made, first in England and 
then in Western Europe and 
America. 


The British Government 
supported the idea and pro- 
moted it in the United 
Nations Organisation. In 
December, 1958, a resolution 
calling for a World Refugee 
Year to begin about the 
middle of 1959 was passed by 
a large majority (59 for, 9 
against, 7 abstentions). 


It is worthy of remark 
that the Communist-ruled 
countries voted against the 
resolution, in keeping with 
their constant position of dis- 
regard for refugees. When 
the problem of refugees was 
first raised in the UNO, the 
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Russians took the attitude 
that refugees from Commun- 
ism, by far the greater num- 
ber of all refugees, were 
criminals who should be 
punished rather than helped. 
Refugees were enemies of 
the Soviet and it was unheard 
of to ask a government to 
aid its enemies who have 
fled abroad. 


Aim 

The World Refugee Year 
aims to awaken the interest 
of all who can help in the 
continuing problem of re- 
fugees. Because the stream 
of refugees from East Ger- 
many, Hungary, Yugoslavia 
and China does not cease, it 
is not possible to solve the 
refugee problem once and for 
all in this year. But what is 
possible is to break the back 
of the problem, to settle per- 
manently and securely all 
those who have been waiting 
for years for a proper home 
and economic security. It is 
possible, but not at all likely 
that this aim will be achieved. 


The specific aim of the 
World Refugee Year concerns 
certain groups of refugees: 
the 120,000 refugees in Europe 
who are still unsettled, many 
of whom have been living 
the precarious life of refugees, 
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wandering or in camps, for 
ten or more years; the 15,000 
refugees who escape from 
East Germany every month, 
adding to the half-million 
people already in camps in 
West Germany ; the 170,000 
refugees from Algeria in 
Tunisia and Morocco; the 
900,000 Arab refugees in 
Palestine; the million in 
Hong Kong; the great num- 
bers in Korea and Vietnam, 
and the new group of re- 
fugees escaping from Yugo- 
slavia. 


Means 

No new organisation has 
been set up by the United 
Nations for the carrying out 
of the aims of the World 
Refugee Year, but a small 
committee has been appointed 
to help co-ordinate the ef- 
forts of the various organi- 
sations and national commit- 
tees. A very considerable 
part of the burden of helping 
refugees is carried by private 
organisations, most of them 
religious at least in inspira- 
tion. The United Nations 
Organisation does have some 
agencies for carrying out 
work for refugees. There is 
the United Nations High 
Commission for Refugees, 
which was set up on the Ist 
January, 1951, for three years, 
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but it has been twice pro- 
rogued and is still in exis- 
tence. Its chief responsibility 
is to try to persuade govern- 
ments to honour the legal 
rights granted to refugees 
under the Geneva Convention 
of 1951, but it also prepares 
schemes for the emigration, 
integration and relief of re- 
fugees within its ‘mandate. 
That mandate covers only 
Europe and the _ 10.000 
European refugees still in 
China. Even within Europe, 
it appears that the mandate 
is not considered to cover re- 
fugees from Yugoslavia who 
are coming regularly into 
Italy and Austria. This, des- 
pite the terms of the man- 
date: “those nationals or 
permanent residents of a 
country who flee from or re- 
fuse to return to it on ac- 
count of persecution due to 
race, religion, nationality or 
political opinion ”. 


To carry out its schemes 
the High Commission has the 
United Nations Refugee Fund 
(UNREF), to which member 
states of the UNO contribute 
as they wish. The contribu- 
tions are both inadequate and 
unreliable. The same holds 
true of the funds available 
for the help of refugees else- 
where. 
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The United Nations Re- 
lief and Works Agency 
(UNRWA) strives to help 
solve the problem of Arab 
refugees displaced from Israel. 
Although a permanent solu- 
tion of the needs of these 
people is called for, the bud- 
get of UNRWA allows for no 
more than keeping them alive 
and a little more than a token 
effort at rehabilitation. 


National committees have 
been set up to stir the public 
interest in the countries parti- 
cipating in the World Re- 
fugee Year. However no new 
organisation to work for re- 
fugees or even to collect 
funds has been set up, be- 
cause there are _ already 
enough of these in existence. 


Need for a WRY 

Where the work for re- 
fugees has been inadequate, 
the reason is twofold: lack 
of money, and obstacles put 
in the way of migration by 
the receiving countries. There 
are hopes that the money 
problem may be at least par- 
tially if not wholly solved 
once people are awakened to 
the crying needs of the re- 
fugees and what can be done 
to help them. 


The other problem is con- 
sidered mainly in terms of 
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European refugees who are 
still in camps, though there 
is no reason at all why it 
should not be considered in 
relation to the whole refugee 
problem. Most European re- 
fugees have migrated to the 
Americas and Australia, al- 
though a large number have 
settled permanently in the 
countries of Western Europe. 
Those who have not been 
able to do this must rot in 
camps, hoping against hope. 
Most countries which accept 
migrants make certain con- 
ditions: the United States 
has a quota system; all have 
regulations to prevent the en- 
trance of migrants who will 
become a charge on the state. 
This kind of regulation has 
the effect of keeping out 
whole families of which only 
one member is sick or dis- 
abled. This is patently un- 
fair, and certainly beyond the 
intention of the law. It is 
hoped that this will be seen 
and the regulations amended 
during the Refugee Year. 


In fact the number of 
really disabled people is not 
so very large. There is ground 
for hope that the nations will 
prove generous, at least to 
Europeans, who are handi- 
capped by sickness or other 
inability. Norway, Sweden 
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and Belgium have made 2 
beginning and other countries 
are following suit. 


Though the Arab and 
Chinese refugees do not seem 
to be anxious to emigrate, it 
must be admitted that no 
country has shown itself wil- 
ling to admit them as im- 
migrants in any number. 
Perhaps the Refugee Year 
will awaken some national 
consciences, but it does not 
seem likely. 


India and Refugees 

It might be asked whether 
there is anything relevant to 
India in the World Refugee 
Year. India is certainly not 
in a position to help the re- 
fugees that have been men- 
tioned earlier. But apart 
from the undoubted benefit of 
looking at problems beyond 
the confines of our own 
boundaries, there are good 
reasons for taking a look at 
the refugee problem. 


First of all, we have a re- 
fugee problem of our own 
that is not yet fully solved, 
refugees from Pakistan. The 
Central Government has 
undertaken to see that all 
genuine refugees are settled, 
and it has done a very con- 
siderable amount to achieve 
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that end. Official estimates 
hopefully envisage an end of 
refugee settlement by the 
end of the Second Five Year 
Plan, about the middle of 
1961. 


At the end of 1958 the 
number of refugees from 
Pakistan was put at 88,57,000, 
some six or seven lakhs more 
than had gone to Pakistan in 
the same period. The 47,40,000 
from West Pakistan are al- 
most fully integrated in the 
Indian economy, but there 
still remains much to be done 
for those from East Bengal. 
Though the larger part of 
them have been resettled and 
strenuous efforts are being 
made both in West Bengal 
and in the Dandakaranya 
area to absorb the rest, offi- 
cial estimates are perhaps 
over-optimistic in expecting 
the resettlement to be com- 
plete by the middle of next 
year. 


The refugee problem in 
India has certain similarities 
with that in West Germany. 
The people who come as re- 
fugees belong to the country 
and the government takes a 
responsibility for seeing them 
properly absorbed into the 
home economy. But in Ger- 
many the movement is prac- 
tically in one direction only. 
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To make up for. this, West 
Germany has a thriving and 
rapidly developing economy. 
Insofar as there was an ex- 
change of population between 
India and Pakistan, part of 
the problem of resettlement 
was managed by alloting the 
lands and property of those 
who left to those who came. 
Otherwise India has had to 
absorb this new population 
into an economy that is as 
yet not very flourishing. It 
has been very expensive, 
Rs. 370 crores budgeted to 
March 1959. Pakistan has 
been in much the same posi- 
tion. Although they received 
less people than they lost, 
three quarters of all who left 
India went to West Pakistan. 
There has been acute diffi- 
culty in rehabilitating people, 
especially in urban areas. In 
Karachi the problem was 
particularly bad and is not 
yet solved, but very ener- 
getic measures in progress 
are aiming at a quick solu- 
tion. 


A great difficulty in the 
resettlement of many has 
been the refugees’ own lack 
of co-operation and want of 
initiative. This has been es- 
pecially true in Bengal where, 
besides, there are some poli- 
ticians who have needlessly 
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exploited the refugees for 
political purposes. Not that 
there is no need for com- 
plaint. The living conditions 
of refugees in Calcutta are 
such that Fr. Nevins M.M., 
who made a tour of Asian 
countries to assess the refugee 
situation, wrote of them in 
“Ave Maria” (16th May, 
1959) that he had “ never wit- 
nessed such poverty as is 
found among these refugees. 
The fact that they remain 
alive is a tribute to human 
tenacity.” In contrast Hong 
Kong is a place which is badly 
overcrowded with refugees, 
but Mrs. Mohini Seth, who 
visited there last year to study 
economic conditions, found 
that there was no poverty 
such as we see in India. 
Money changes hands quickly, 
the children are well-fed and 
well-clothed and the poor live 
in good hutments. “ You felt 
like picking up a street child 
because it was so clean.” 
(Current, 30th Sep. 1959) 
Comment is superfluous. 


Although the Danda- 
karanya scheme will not pro- 
vide its new inhabitants with 
a new East Bengal, and even 
if it has had its difficulties to 
date, .it deserves the co- 
operation of all who can con- 
tribute to its success. That 
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means primarily the refugees 
who are given the chance to 
settle there, but it also in- 
cludes all those who are in 
any way influential in form- 
ing public opinion. 


We have other refugees 
now from Tibet, but their 
numbers are relatively small, 
and it is presumed that most 
of them will return to Tibet 
when conditions are better. 
The hope seems to be vain at 
present. 


What is to the point in 
India is what might be called 
the problem of internal re- 
fugees: those who flee the 
village to live in squalor in 
the cities. You can see them 
in every city, low rickety 
hutments, overcrowded with 
wretchedly poor people. 
Tuberculosis is rife, children 
are under-nourished, dirt is 
everywhere. These disgrace- 
ful slums continue to exist 
because the people who live 
in them cannot find regular 
employment at a reasonable 
rate of pay. 


This problem calls for a 
rapid solution. It ‘will not be 
solved by apportioning blame 
or by leaving it to the Five 
Year Plans. It will only be 
solved when enough of India’s 
millions awake to the crime 
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of poverty and unemploy- 
ment, and do something to 
provide a remedy themselves. 
No one has to take the whole 
burden on his own shoulders, 
but everyone can take a small 
part of the load. As an in- 
centive in this direction, it 
is worth while to consider 
some of the efforts that have 
been and are being made in 
Europe on behalf of refugees 
on the initiative of private 
persons. 


* Aid to Displaced Persons’ — 
Fr. Pire 

Father Pire is a Belgian 
Dominican who was moved 
by the plight of the refugees 
left in camps to do some- 
thing practical to help them. 
His work is worthy of men- 
tion especially for its ap- 
proach to the problem. He 
concentrates on the most 
hopeless cases, those who 
have little hope of receiving 
emigration visas. He aims to 
integrate them into the 
society where they live 
through love, and to give 
them hope again by showing 
them that others are interest- 
ed in them. 


The first stage of his work 
was the system of ‘ parrain- 
age ’ or sponsorship. Indi- 
viduals or families adopt a 
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refugee family, writing letters 
to them to establish personal 
contact. “The sponsor is ex- 
pected to give a little time, 
occasional packages and gifts 
of money, and MUCH LOVE.” 


The help is meant to be 
severely practical, help for 
concrete’ situations. Some 


sponsors who can afford it 
undertake to pay the school 
or college fees of the refugee 
family’s children ; others, of 
course, can give much less 
material help, but there is no 
limit to love. There are now 
over 15,000 such sponsors in 
24 countries, mostly in Wes- 
tern Europe. 


The second stage of Fr. 
Pire’s work began when he 
realised that some old people 
were in need of complete 
help. To provide it he has 
up to now established four 
houses in Belgium to care for 
about a hundred people. He 
has to find the whole income 
to support these places be- 
cause the Belgian govern- 
ment allowed him to start 
them only on condition that 
he received help from no 
public source whatever. 


The success of this work 
spurred Fr. Pire on to begin 
his third work, the ‘Euro- 
pean Village’. Overcoming 
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local opposition with his 
charm, Fr. Pire has already 
established five of. these vil- 
lages, each of about twenty 
houses, on the outskirts of 
cities, and he has two more 
planned. 


These ‘ European Villages’ 
aim at a complete human 
reintegration of refugees ac- 
customed to camp existence, 
to the hand-out, the lack of 
work and the hopelessness of 
their position. In their new 
homes they learn to support 
themselves, acquire self-con- 
fidence and win honourable 
acceptance in their new en- 
vironment. 


Fr. Pire looks far beyond 
these works, not to new 
works, but to a new spirit of 
unity and love that he wishes 
to see spread all over Europe. 
He calls it “Europe of the 
Heart”. It envisages the 
breaking of all dividing bar- 
riers, of prejudice, distrust 
and suspicion, and the arising 
of a spirit of completely dis- 
interested love where all can 
really put their hearts into 
a common work. The enemies 
of love are bureaucracy, and 
barriers which admit people 
only of a like kind. “ Love is 
the most important thing on 
earth,” he says, “and the 
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further I go in life, the more 
I see how little people love 
each other.” 


Fr. Van Straaten’s “ Building 
Order” 

Another Belgian, Father 
Werenfried van  Straaten, 
who earned the nickname 
‘the bacon priest’ for his 
work in collecting food for 
refugees and others in need 
immediately after the war, is 
busy providing houses for 
refugees as part of his work 
of housing the homeless. He 
has founded a ‘building 
order’ with 15,000 young 
people from all over Europe 
who co-operate to build 
homes, churches, schools, dis- 
pensaries, monasteries and 
convents. Most of the build- 
ers are students or workers 
who give up their week-ends 
and holidays to do the work, 
but there are some who spend 
all or most of their time on 
it. The sight of so many 
students at work has inspired 
others to help with money, 
land and labour. 


The work is not only for 
refugees, nor is it confined to 
Europe. Some building has 
already been done in the 
Belgian Congo, and the group 
has hopes of working in 
India. There are certainly 
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some Indians who have work- 


ed with the ‘order’ in Europe, 


making one of the twenty 
seven nationalities represent- 
ed. “Here there is no colour 
bar, no racial intolerance, 
no aggressive nationalism no 
conflicting ideologies.” (Alan 
Dawlish in the “Universe”, 
3rd Jan, 1959). This is what 
happens when love takes 
over. 


The Ockenden Venture 

This work of love started 
in England almost by acci- 
dent. Two English teachers 
who wished their pupils to 
practise some of the Christian 
principles they were learning 
in school arranged with 
friends in Woking, Surrey, 
for some refugee children to 
come to England for a Sum- 
mer holiday. 


One of the girls who came 
was sixteen and had been in 
fourteen different refugee 
camps. She expressed the 
desire to stay in England to 
study. The idea was taken 
up, and, for a start, five child- 
ren were brought to England, 
with their parents’ permis- 
sion, for studies. There are 
now 110 children in various 
places and there is room for 
many more. All that is lack- 
ing is finance to support them. 
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Perhaps the World Refugee 
Year enthusiasm will provide 
the money. 


It is worthy of mention 
that the girl whose desire to 
study in England was the oc- 
casion of the movement’s be- 
ginning is now a qualified 
surveyor. She used part of 
her first year’s earnings to 
help set up her parents in 
one of Fr. Pire’s houses in 
the ‘European village’ at 
Aachen. This year she has 
returned to work two years 
for Ockenden, paying for love 
with love. 
Some Reflections fs 

A marked feature of the 
work for refugees is the high 
degree of co-operation bet- 
ween government and private 
agencies and with the United 
Nations agencies. What 
renders that possible is the 
willingness of the larger or- 
ganisations to allow the smal- 
ler ones full scope for action. 
Although the size of the 
refugee problem almost 
makes co-operation necessary, 
the readiness of government. 
agencies to co-operate actively 
with private agencies with- 
out seeking to control them 
is a mark of national 
maturity. 
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No large-scale work for 
refugees is possible without a 
large budget, and in practice 
that means that no large- 
scale work is able to go far 
without a large measure of 
American help. The agencies 
of both the United Nations 
and private bodies working 
for refugees depend heavily 
on money from the United 
States. For example, 70% of 
the cost of UNRWA is met 
by the contribution from the 
United States, and about the 
same proportion of the Ponti- 
fical Aid to. Palestine is met 
from the contribution of the 
Catholic Relief Service of the 
(American) National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 


The most efficient work is 
done by relatively small 
private agencies which are 
carried on by love. Large 
agencies inevitably have 
heavy running expenses which 
eat into the money intended 
for refugees. And in the 
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interests of efficiency, a good 
deal of paper work and im- 
personal activity is necessary 
in a big organisation. But 
this is not the attitude which 
inspires hope and confidence 
in refugees, especially when 
they see it as a cover for 
denying their hopes. 


Love is the answer to this 
and similar problems, the love 
that recognises all men as the 
adopted sons of God and 
therefore all equally brothers, 
all as deserving as ourselves. 
And God is so good a Father 
that He takes as done for 
Himself whatever kindness 
we do for our brothers, and 
as against. Him the selfishness 
that prefers to forget their 
problems. With this in mind, 
may the World Refugee Year 
awaken in Indian hearts a 
love for our Indian brothers, 
especially for those who are 
refugees, whether from Pakis- 
tan or Tibet or from our own 
countryside. 
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SUCIAL CONFERENCE 


Indian Conference of Social 
Hyderabad, 27th to 


We attended as a repre- 
sentative of the Indian Social 
Institute the 11th National 
Session of the Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work. The 
session was held at the Pub- 
lic School, Begumpet, more 
or less midway between 
Hyderabad and Secunderabad. 
This was all right for those 
boarding at the school itself 
and, we assume, for the 
younger delegates lodged in 
the well set-up tents on the 
school grounds, but a bit far 
(2—3 miles) for those who 
were accommodated in one 
of those cities. Apart from 
this small vexation one heard 
nothing but praise concern- 
ing the arrangements of the 
premises and of the conduct 
of the activities ; and, indeed, 
we ourselves can testify that 
our experience on the whole 
was as good, and even 
pleasant, as with any other 


of the countless “conferences” 
% 
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Work, 11th National Session, 
81st December 1959. 


we attended dutifully in 
many places of the world. 
Some of those experiences 
were awful ; this one reaches 
among the higher ranges of 
efficiency. Therefore, our 
cordial congratulations to the 
management of the Session. 


The official record of the 
different topics which were 
on the programme of the 
Session will be published in 
the March issue of ‘ The 
Indian Journal of Social 
Work,’ So we put off any 
commentary on the merits of 
the opinions, dissensions and 
decisions till we have these 
official records at hand. 


Meanwhile we give some 
impressions as we experienc- 
ed them from day to day. 


Let us first agree on a con- 
vention. All the many things 
that are not mentioned in this 
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note, but did happen dur- 
ing the days, were good, al- 
though all that was good was 
not so important that it needs 
to be mentioned. If someone 
should feel that our remarks 
are rather critical, his feeling 
is ‘wrong, because the al- 
together rare points criti- 
cised by us detract nothing 
from the serious value of the 
overwhelming rest: on the 
contrary they stress that 
value rather. If nothing more 
can be said against the per- 
formance, well that is a proof, 
is it not, that the whole was 
very satisfactory? On the 
other hand, if it would be 
possible to correct even the 
relatively small points that 
we will suggest, certainly it 
would be all for the good of 
future sessions, that we truly 
hope will follow in the years 
to come. 


I. Our first reverse was at 
the reception table. We 

were unable to get the list of 
the participants not to speak 
of their qualifications. This 
defect is rather serious, first, 
because it makes it much 
more difficult to contact, for 
personal talks, persons that 
one would wish to meet: 
(everyone who has any ex- 
perience of this kind of con- 
ferences will agree that these 
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private meetings are one of 
their most useful aspects) : 
but also because it made it 
practically impossible to 
gauge the true value of the 
discussion. It is all too ob- 
vious that if the participants 
are highly qualified experts 
(in the field of theory or of 
practice or in both) the over- 
all importance is other than 
if they are just very meri- 
torious local workers (we 
have nothing against them) 
but who, to be honest, do not 
possess the breadth of mind 
to discuss expertly on prob- 
lems of national magnitude. 
Likewise a meeting in which 
most of the members are 
government or state officials, 
or people entirely different 
from those whose fate is dis- 
cussed, will have quite ciffe- 
rent characteristics from 
another whose public are the 
directly interested ones them- 
selves. Take for instance a 
meeting on  trade-unionism 
and a meeting of real rank- 
and-file trade-unionists among 
themselves. The instances can 
be multiplied from high to 
low on the ladder. 


‘What we wanted to know 
and what we did not succeed 
in finding out was the com- 
position of the participants 
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of this conference — well- 
balanced or perhaps a little 
weighted ? We must confess 
that our vague impression 
was rather towards the latter; 
too many officials and too 
many people very devoted 
for sure, but not the real kind 
of social worker whom one 
would wish to hear and meet 
in such reunions. 


II. The Plenary Sessions 
A. The inaugural and clos- 
ing ones were the same 
as all others of their kind 
everywhere. As was said al- 
ready, for the assessment of 
the content of the speeches 
we will wait till the official 
record has been published in 
the Indian Journal of Social 
Work. As for the laudative 
introductions and the thanks- 
givings we are certain that 
they were well-meant, and 
hope that the addressees did 
accept them with the pro- 
verbial pinch of salt. If they 
did, all is well; and we must 
not give more attention to 
this point. 


B. But there was the ple- 
nary session, where the 
chairmen of the different sec- 
tional meetings read by word 
of mouth their text, which 
everyone of the participants 
at the same moment was 
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reading in print. That is 
something which we do not 
understand, although it seems 
to be a sacred habit in most 
conferences. Why that waste 
of time ? It is not dis- 
tributing the printed text 
of the ‘lecture’ in advance 
of the meeting to which we. 
react; on the contrary, that is 
very useful; but why that 
mere reading ? As no printed 
text on a subject matter can 
be fully exhaustive, a com- 
mentary on it by the lecturer 
would be perfectly under- 
standable, explaining, f.i., 
which point he intends to 
stress, which statements re- 
main altogether somewhat 
hypothetical, and so on ard 
so forth: in other words, a 
real first introduction. ..., but 
no slavish reproduction in 
sounds of that which is under 
the eyes of the delegates. 


III. The most important, 
and also the most signi- 
ficant, plenary meeting was 
that dedicated to the discus- 
sion of the recommendations. 
It was very long: more than 
four hours, but all in all it 
was worthwhile. This means 
that we believe that the dis- 
cussions were real, not set-up, 
nor faked to give the impres- 
sion of a democratic accep- 
tance by the participants of 
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positions really decided upon 
in advance by a closed com- 
mittee. Nevertheless, the re- 
grettable, although practically 
universal, phenomenon was 
visible here too: ‘those who 
actively intervened in the 
debates were rather far more 
or less always the same, and 
it seemed a little too much 
“ official side ”. 


This point is extremely 
important ; it is simply vital: 
because it is perfectly use- 
less to speak of serious demo- 
cracy so long as every indi- 
vidual who is really interested 
in any problem does not feel 
that his is the practical power 
(not only some legal, formal 
possibility) to utter his 
opinion so that there is a pos- 
sibility that his opinion can 
in fact have a certain real 
influence on the course of 
things. It is unbelievable 
what an amount of frus- 
tration, abandonment, resent- 
ment, cynicism follow from 
not observing this rule. And 
it is exceedingly difficult for 
the “officials” of any Insti- 
tution to be aware of this dis- 
ease because the victims or 
those who consider them- 
selves as such, generally are 
content with quickly drop- 
ping out, but very rarely will 
tell those “officials” what 
they really think of them. 
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It is in that light that we 
refer to the only incident, at 
least that we are aware of, 
during those days. We how- 
ever think that the “ Direct- 
ing Committee” should not 
take it lightly. 


At a given moment a 
young man intervened to 
manifest his opinion that he 
and his friends (they seemed 
rather not too few, judging 
by his success among the pub- 
lic) had not got a fair chance 
to defend their position. It 
is unimportant what was the 
subject matter. We discuss 
only the attitudes demons- 
trated there and then at the 
meeting. It is — as the direc- 
torial board immediately and 
sharply pointed out — quite 
possible that according to 
the rules, legally this young 
man was wrong, even that 
formally he had got a better 
occasion to make known his 
complaint, and so on. It is 
not less true that, for any 
kind of meeting, order in the 
discussion is a condition sine 
qua non, and so on and so 
forth. Although it must be 
observed immediately that 
a competent chairman can be 
very flexible in imposing and 
interpreting the rules (we 
speak out of long experience) 
and notwithstanding all that, 
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it remains true that the per- 
mission of total and fully free 
discussion, as long as it re- 
mains polite and orderly — 


is infinitely more stimulating,,. 


energizing, generating con- 
fidence and enthusiasm than 
any meek submission to the 
rule of the Board and gentle 
subsiding into silence can be. 
That is why we entirely ap- 
prove of the decision of the 
Chairman: “Let him speak 
out and tell us what he has 
to say” although the tone in 
which the permission was 
given was somewhat con- 
temptuous. Of course — this 
too must be taken in account 
—the excessive number of the 
propositions which had to be 
examined and agreed on were 
a real hindrance for letting 
the discussion come to full 
efflorescence. 


IV. There were too a good 


number of “sectional 
meetings”, “sub-committee 
meetings”, “panels” and 


“ workshops ”. 


Why these different names 
we do not know. Perhaps to 
select the nominees, so that 
at certain meetings the right 
people should meet, and no 
intruders? Anyway, we do 
not see any systematic dif- 
ference between the subject 
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matter as it was distributed 
over the different ‘shamianas’ 
except f.i. that we would have 
been glad to follow the dis- 
cussion in “Training Pro- 
gramme for Social Workers”, 
as it was a subject-matter in 
which we ourselves had been 
engaged for many years. How- 
ever, it just happened to be 
scheduled for a “sub-com- 
mittee meeting ” and thus un- 
available for those not in- 
vited. Perhaps our explana- 
tion is fully wrong, but the 
direction of the Conference 
would do well to avoid such 
ambiguities. Excluding, of 
course, the pure administra- 
tive sessions of the managing 
authorities, why should not 
every meeting where subject 
matter is discussed be open to 
any one who is interested ? 


We were present at some 
Workshops. The discussion 
was of good quality, honest, 
open and altogether not too 
rambling about all sorts of 
subjective accessories, as hap- 
pens too often. Those dis- 
cussions in small groups are 
a kind of fashion today and 
few seem to be aware how 
very difficult it is to keep 
these discussions at a level 
that fulfils the minimum re- 
quirements of logical correct- 
ness and precision. 
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V. To conclude, we would 
submit our observation 
on the significance of the 
Conference as a whole. Per- 
haps. these considerations 
would, be better in place as a 
conclusion of the study of the 
subject-matter as officially 
released in The Indian Jour- 
nal of Social Work. Never- 
theless we think that they 
are not out of place here be- 
cause they certainly have 
some impact on the very con- 
ception of Social Work and 
thus on the set-up of con- 
ferences at the present. 


No doubt it is legitimate 
to use the terms “Social 
Work” in a very general 
sense as f.i. work in or for 
groups or for individuals as 
far as they are related with 
some group, and so on. 


However today the ex- 
pression tends more and 
more to get restricted to 
mean: Welfare activities in 
aid of the underprivileged of 
societies. And here the am- 
biguity begins. 


Because, roughly speaking, 
the lower level of society 
means those people who do 
not have any or at any rate 
not sufficient material se- 
curity as regards their future 
and that of their dependants. 
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Now this population group 
— we think in India too — 
is divided into two fully dif- 
ferent, even _ sociologically 
opposed sections. The first 
one: those who feel this 
situation as a social injustice, 
who want as soon as possible 
and by all means (even if 
necessary, revolution) to get 
out of it and who can liberate 
themselves perhaps helped 
somewhat from outside for a 
short time. Their real method 
of ascent is self-organization. 
This, for instance, is the real 
impelling force behind the 
Trade-Unions and this has 
nothing whatsoever to do 
with Welfare. Those people ° 
do not want to be protected 
but to change the form itself 
of Society so that they may 
be able to hold their equal 
and respected place in it. 


The second ones are the 
‘a-Socials’: All those who 
are drifting and are content 
to subsist on the charity of 
society. They cannot and 
most generally they do not 
want to fend for themselves 
at least regularly. They 
must be taken care of : other- 
wise they go down into utter 
misery and degradation so as 
to become a festering plague 
for the society that can not 
cope with them. 
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In between these two 
groups, as between any dif- 
ferent and more or less re- 
lated groups, there is a mar- 
ginal one of people who waver 
on the crust: some go down 
and become a—social, others 
finish with integrating them- 
selves in ordered society, and 
others are at times a—social 
and at others social, and so 
on. 

The special social welfare 
problems of India, as we see 
them, consist in the peculiar- 
ities of this marginal group. 


(a) It is proportionally 
too numerous; and 


(b) the tendency of its 
members to slide down 
to the lower rung is 
too great: 


With the obvious conse- 
quence that the a—social sec- 
tion as a whole is also pro- 
portionally too numerous as 
to the total population. 


This problem is, we think, 
absolutely basic and should 
be studied with the most 
serious attention, because the 
disproportion distorts all the 
sociological relationship and 
causes Welfare Institutions to 
shoulder unbearable burdens 
which moreover are not 
really theirs. 
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For instance: In a well- 
ordered society the a—social 
population group — who can- 
not be suppressed completely 
— should be kept altogether 
as small as possible by any 
means. This is possible among 
other methods by making it 
a social stigma to pertain to 
it for any individual who has 
the slightest capability to es- 
cape from it. 


Now consider in that light 
the beggar problem. Hundreds 
of thousands, not to say mil- 
lions, of more or less able- 
bodied individuals find it a 
very acceptable and even en- 
joyable situation to live at 
the expense of society al- 
though no other social status 
is more despicable and with 
the consequence that their 
number is so overwhelming 
that even the State can cope 
no more with the problem. 


Another case: Health and 
all that is connected with it. 
When the number of incur- 
ables or invalids without the 
means of subsistence is not 
above normal, it is possible 
to establish the required insti- 
tutions for them. And this 
becomes relatively easy when 
powerful private or semi- 
private organisations of the 
orderly social lower class (let 
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us say those of wage earners 
or peasants or lower middle 
class) take pride in possess- 
ing their own health-insti- 
tutions of all kinds, for ex- 
ample, under the form of 
mutual aid societies, insurance 
companies, and so on. But 
the previous condition to all 
this is that their membership 
is numerous and conscious 
enough of their own power 
not to allow pure charity of 
outsiders to interfere with 
them. 


We could easily extend 
this list. All that we want to 
suggest is that perhaps in 
India the basis itself of the 
Social Welfare work should 
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be re-examined, and that per- 
haps there is too much wel- 
fare activity expended for 
the people and too little real 
effort to bring the people to 
take care of themselves. 


This is not to insinuate 
that we do not fully appre- 
ciate and admire the very 
meritorious work of the 
Indian Conference of Social 
Work: we do. However it is 
always good to try for better, 
and certainly nowhere in the 
world is the Welfare activity 
already so perfect in concep- 
tion and execution that no 
more problems are posited 
by it. 
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Ready-Made Solutions 

Ronnie Knox in a work on 
Apologetics which he never 
lived to finish, remarks on 
the disconcerting way in 
which Catholics appear to 
produce for all problems an 
answer, just as if it were 
chocolates wrapped up in 
silver paper. In this line, we 
recommend to Catholics con- 
cerned with the Catholic 
Press and Catholic education, 
for they apply to educationists 
also, the following outspoken 
comments. 

“ ... It must be amusing 
for those who are not Catho- 
lic to look at our papers and 
to see with what ease we 
reach into our knapsacks and 
draw out rules and laws to 
fit every situation, however 
complex. They must wonder, 
these observers from outside 
the faith, if we are being 
serious with ourselves as we 
provide platitudes for a world 
crying out for projects and 
programmes. If all we needed 
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for success was the expres- 
sion of righteousness, long 
ago indeed would our pious 
and often pompous prose have 
led us to victory..... 


“The immense failing of 
the Catholic press — and we 
should acknowledge this our- 
selves — is not that we lack 
unity, unity of purpose and 
of principle, but that we lack 
the kind of training that takes 
us very far beyond this basic 
unity into the practical and 
controversial context in which 
our people must live and in 
which they seek our assis- 
tance. The world of principles 
and platitudes is a very cozy 
one and we have a comfort- 
able refuge from which we 
can lecture in self-righteous 
fashion a world that distrusts 
the values these principles, 
represent. 

“ ~...We are intended to 
be part of that world which 
takes the learning of theolo- 
gians and makes it work in 
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the concrete circumstances of 
a changing human existence. 
Along with the knowledge of 
principles, usually our strong- 
est point, we should have an 
understanding of contem- 
porary reality in terms of its 
institutions, its dynamic, its 
social climate, its hopes, and 
its fears.” The function of 
the Catholic Press by Msgr. 
F. L. Lally. (Catholic Mind, 
Sept.-Oct., 1959, pp. 421-426). 
Catholics ‘Inveigled’ into 
Using Birth Conirol by State 
Centres, Ceylon. 


“ A Ceylon Archbishop has 
indicated that some Catholics 
going to government health 
institutions are being “in- 
veigled” into resorting to 
birth control. 


“Archbishop Thomas B. 
Cooray, OMI, of Colombo has 
called for urgent measures to 
preserve the dignity of the 
Catholic family in Ceylon. 
He said the ‘ anti-God, anti- 
religious and anti-social’ cam- 
paign for birth control is 
challenging this integrity.... 


“The situation is grave, 
said the prelate. He then 
called for the ‘raising of the 


rampart to defend sacred 
values. 
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“The family planning pro- 
pagandists in Ceylon, the pre- 
late declared, ‘throw a stum- 
bling block in the path of the 
unwary and the weak and 
make a snare and noose out 
of a dependent person’s need. 


“The Archbishop charged 
that Ceylon’s birth control 
programme is being carried 
out with ‘foreign aid and on 
principles certainly foreign 
to our fastest national tradi- 
tions. 


“ He referred to the ‘failure 
of our people’ to resist the 
campaign. He said that in 
most cases this is due to the 
fact that by a ‘first, unsus- 
pecting and legitimate visit 
to the island’s health facilities, 
they are drawn to the accep- 
tance of the unholy act.’ The 
Archbishop said that the 
‘pressure of circumstances’ 
no less than the false argu- 
ments of the family planners, 
is responsible for the ‘in- 
veigling ’ of Catholics. 


“As a counter-attack, the 
prelate asked for a country- 
wide revival of the Sacred 
Heart Fraternity which he 
declared the official associa- 
tion for married people.” 


Asia, January 1960, p. 81. 
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THEORY TO PRACTICE 


fBETTER HOUSING FOR THE POOR 


I. Programme of the Arch- 
bishop of Changanacherry 
Provision of adequate 
housing for the homeless and 
for slum dwellers is a key 
weapon in the war which 
India is currently waging 
against poverty, disease and 
inhuman living conditions. 
When ten or twelve persons 
of two or more families are 
crowded together into one 
small, crumbling, ill-ventilat- 
ed and ill-lighted hut or tene- 
ment as is commonly the case 
in India today, many social 
evils inevitably result. Over- 
crowding and poor sanitation 
increase enormously the in- 
cidence of such communicable 
diseases as tuberculosis. Lack 
of privacy causes a decline in 
self-respect and in the level 


of morality. Over-crowding 
and poor lighting make study 
and reading almost impossible, 
with consequent harm to the 
education of the young. Un- 
attractiveness of home sur- 
roundings drives the young 
into the streets, leading to 
delinquency, prostitution and 
general family disintegration. 
On the contrary, a decent and 
attractive house with ade- 
quate living space for all con- 
fers important spiritual as 
well as material benefits on 
the occupants. It serves as 
a focal point for family life, 
thus strengthening the bonds 
of love and the sense of family 
solidarity among the mem- 
bers. It ensures that privacy 
which family members need 
at times, particularly hus- 


* Clear thinking is not enough. A bridge must be built between social 


theory and social achievement. 


The test of theory is whether it 


can pass into practice. The transit from knowing to doing is as 
essential a step as from being born to living. Under the caption, 
Theory to Practice, we shall give examples of theory in action — 
for social involves action. The editor will be pleased to receive 
contributions, of about 1300 words, on this topic. 
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bands and wives. It provides 
security and protection for 
the young, thus reducing 
anxiety and the nervous dis- 
orders which insecurity in a 
child’s early years produces. 
It serves as a place for family 
prayer and worship, thus in- 
creasing the attractiveness of 
religious practice which be- 
comes surrounded in the 
child’s early years with the 
pleasant associations of home 
and family life. For these 
reasons the Church has al- 
‘ways stressed the close re- 
lationship which exists bet- 
‘ween truly Christian family 
life and decent housing, and 
has always viewed housing 
projects for the poor as a 
particularly urgent form of 
social action. 


His Grace, Archbishop 
Mathew Kavukatt of Chan- 
ganacherry, has recently in- 
troduced a programme de- 
‘signed to reduce the Christian 
housing ideal to practice in 
his Archdiocese. The pro- 
gramme is a “five year hous- 
ing plan”, during which 
period each of the 120 parishes 
-of the Archdiocese is to build 
at least 5 houses a year and 
donate them to needy families 
in the parish. The 3000 houses 
thus to be built during the 
five years are to be the gift 
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of the Archdiocese to His 
Grace in honour of his Sacer- 
dotal Silver Jubilee Year 
which commenced in Decem- 
ber, 1959. No other celebra- 
tion, His Grace wrote, would 
be acceptable to him. 


The first step in the im- 
plementation of the pro- 
gramme has been the esta- 
blishment in each parish of 
a Committee of parishioners, 
under the presidency of the 
Vicar of the parish, to assume 
responsibility for the build- 
ing programme. The Com- 
mittees are charged with two 
main duties: (1) to prepare 
a list of the homeless persons 
who live within the parish 
limits and select those who 
are to be assisted first. In case 
of doubt as to which families 
are in greatest need, lots are 
to be drawn and houses pro- 
vided accordingly. (2) The 
second and main responsibi- 
lity of the committees is to 
mobilise the resources of the 
parish for actual construction 
of the houses. To this end 
an appeal is to be made to 
all parishioners to contribute 
what they can to the cause, 
either money, property, build- 
ing materials such as bricks, 
timber, tiles, etc., or labour 
time for actual house con- 
struction. Local materials and 
voluntary labour will be used 
to the maximum extent pos- 
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sible. Thus each house built 
will be the gift of the people 
of the parish to their own 
poor families, a truly beauti- 
ful and Christian enterprise, 
worthy of the Guilds of the 
Middle Ages. Each house 
built and donated to a poor 
family is to have two bed- 
rooms, a kitchen and a 
verandah in front, assuring 
sufficient space and privacy 
for a decent Christian family 
life. 


The pastoral letter inaugu- 
rating the programme was 
issued only last December, 
but already the first house 
has been built and blessed by 
the Archbishop. This house 
was built by the contributions 
of the people of a small parish 
numbering only some fifty 
families, and was donated by 
them to a poor family con- 
sisting of a widow and her 
two daughters. This demon- 
strates that the scheme is not 
mere theory but a programme 
for practical action, which 
might well be duplicated else- 
where. 


2. Service Civil International 
Another interesting ap- 
proach to the housing prob- 
lem is that employed by Ser- 
vice Civil International (SCI) 
a non-governmental, inter- 
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national voluntary organi- 
zation having a consultative 
status with UNESCO. SCI 
operates through  interna- 
tional teams of young men 
and women who volunteer 
for manual work. These teams: 
settle in an area, gain the 
confidence of the people they 
are trying to help by setting 
an example of dedicated ser- 
vice and hard work, and gra- 
dually involve the local 
people in the actual building 
operations. 


SCI was founded in 1920 
by Pierre Ceresole, a Swiss: 
engineer. The organization 
originated in an experiment 
carried out the previous sum- 
mer on the former battlefield 
near Verdun, when a group 
of men and women of various 
nationalities, joined together 
under the leadership of Cere- 
sole to rebuild the devastated 
village of Esnes. The aim of 
the organization is expressed 
in its charter as follows: 
“To create a spirit of friend- 
ship between peoples by 
bringing together men and 
women of different nation- 
alities and outlook, to join in 
undertaking useful voluntary 
work for the benefit of the 
community and thus to build 
up between individuals of all 
creeds and races that under- 
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standing and mutual respect 
on which the peace of the 
world must be based.” The 
motto of SCI is “ Deeds, not 
only Words.” 


Membership in SCI is open 
to any person 18 years or over 
who accepts the aims of the 
organization. Volunteers do 
not receive any payment but 
lodging and maintenance are 
provided while members are 
on service. Members are of 
two classes, Active Members 
who volunteer for actual 
work, and Supporting Mem- 
bers who serve the organiza- 
tion in other ways, financial 
and otherwise. For Active 
Members there are the fol- 
lowing forms of _ service: 


(1) Short-term service, i.e. 
service for two or more weeks, 
usually in one’s own country. 
Volunteers are expected to 
travel to the place of service 
at their own expenses, but in 
certain cases assistance may 
be given. They should be 
willing to go where most 
needed although preferences 
are met as far as possible. 


(2) Long-term service for 
volunteers who have had at 
least one month of satisfac- 
tory service. Long-term 
volunteers are accepted for 
three months with renewal 
after consideration by both 
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sides. SCI pays the travel 
expenses of long-term volun- 
teers and gives them a small 
sum of pocket money in ad- 
dition to maintenance. Some 
local groups include a third 
type of service, viz. week-end 
service. 


A typical SCI team con- 
sists of between 10 and 20 
men and women of different 
nationalities, occupations and 
backgrounds. In each team 
there is a leader appointed 
beforehand by the National 
Branch Committee together 
with a co-leader whose res- 


ponsibilities cover catering 
and similar domestic af- 
fairs. The working week 


averages 33 to 36 hours with 
ample time for leisure-time 
activities such as discussions, 
excursions, singing, dancing, 
etc. The work itself varies 
according to national and 
Tocal needs and_ includes 
house-building, road-building, 
improvement of agricultural 
land, etc. In India, where 
SCI has existed since Pierre 
Ceresole came to assist in the 
flood and earthquake ravaged. 
areas of Bihar in 1934, high 
priority is now being given 
to slum rehabilitation work. 


Since early 1959 a succes- 
sion of SCI teams has been 
engaged in a slum rehabilita- 
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tion project in Cherian Nagar 
(Tondiarpet) on the outskirts 
of Madras. The teams have 
consisted of young men and 
women from different States 
of India as well as from 
Switzerland, Japan, France, 
Germany, United States, 
Canada, Ceylon and other 
countries. These young people 
are engaged in building new 
houses for 320 families who 
are being shifted to a new 
location from a slum near the 
harbour area. The Corpora- 
tion has provided the land for 
the new settlement as well as 
other needed facilities such as 
streets, drains, latrines, etc. 
The SCI team in residence 
lives in the resettlement area 
in a house built by themselves 
and furnished in very simple 
fashion. Each team member 
works daily with a family 
helping it to build its own 
house. These houses are being 
built on plots of land measur- 


ing 20 feet by 40 feet. Three- | 


fourths of the cost of materials 
is met by the Corporation and 
the balance by the resettled 
family. Each family is also re- 
quired to pay to the Corpora- 
tion a monthly rental of three 
rupees for the land on which 
the house stands. 


As mentioned above, Ser- 
vice Civil International has 
existed in India since 1934. 
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The organisation maintains 
an Indian Secretariat in 
Faridabad. (Adéress: Indian 
Secretariat, S.CI. Centre, 
Faridabad, —N.1.T. (Punjab). 
The International Secretariat 
is in Clichy, France. (Ad- 
Cress: International Secre- 
tariat, S.C.I., 77 Boulevard 
Jean-Jearus, Clichy (Seine), 
France.) 


Pondering the spirit and 
achievements of this volun- 
tary organization over the 
past 40 years one is tempted 
to wonder why there is not 
a Catholic organization of a 
similar type to harness the 
idealism and energy of our 
young Catholic men and wo- 
men in India, many of whom 
are unemployed and would 
undoubtedly find real satis- 
faction in this type of service 
for the poor until they can 
find full time employment. 
Finance is, of course, a prob- 
lem but a way might well 
be found to get around this 
obstacle if the will to found 
such an organization existed. 
Student work camps operate 
on principles very similar to 
SCI but a more permanent 
organization to harness the 
energies of our young Catho- 
lics could contribute much to 
a solution of the housing 
problem. 
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NEWS COMMENT 


Tardily to School 

There used to be a time 
when the axiom ‘Spare the 
rod and spoil the child’ was 
applied with all the strength 
of scholarly biceps. Even 
when excessive — and it was 
often excessive — the hearty 
punishment meted out was 
nearly always in the interests 
of the advancement of learn- 
ing and the formation of 
character in the young vic- 
tim. Today the tables have 
been turned. It has become 
a commonplace for students 
to dictate to their instructors. 
Students organizations, de- 
bating societies, rags and 
‘clubs’ are almost as old as 
the universities themselves. 
Occasionally, students went 
to excesses, but that was 
leniently overlooked as an 
expression of naturally high 
spirits. But what goes on 
now must be ascribed, not to 
high spirits, but to a very 
debased and perverted sense 
of values. 
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Study is, or should be, 
hard work. It requires per- 
severance and discipline, as 
the heads of schools and col- 
leges annually warn their 
charges. There are no short 
cuts to a real knowledge and 
there should be none to a 
degree, which, if it is worth 
anything at all, proclaims 
that its holder possesses 
sound knowledge. A degree 
becomes meaningless if it 
can be obtained by a com- 
bination of force and political 
manoeuvres. 


Professors Retaliate 


So far have students gone 
in taking the law into their 
own hands and in defying 
authority that it was high 
time some one spoke out 
strong and loud. Prof. G. C. 
Chatterji, retiring  Vice- 
Chancellor of Rajasthan Uni- 
versity, is to be congratulated 
on his forthrightness. He 
pointed out that “ the idea that 
universities were a species of 
trade corporations run by a 
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band of profit-seekers, and 
that students were a class of 
labourers whe were being 
exploited by these  blood- 
suckers” was “a cracy and 
demented notion.” The Pro- 
fessor remarked that be 
hind this totally false con- 
cept of the relation between 
tedching authorities ahd stu- 
dents, lay the false premiss 
that students should take up- 
on- themselves “legislative 
and executive functions, over- 
riding the authorities of the 
legal agencies placed in char- 
ge of the academic and ad- 
ministrative aspects of uni- 
versity life.” In other words, 
students want the universit- 
ies run in a way that will 
please their own whims and 
fancies. Student bodies of 
this frame of mind, thinks 
Prof. Chatterji, must be 
treated with “an unmitigat- 
ed sternness.” This is far 
sounder advice than that ad- 
vocated, by a section of edu- 
cationists who now want to 
start teachers’ unions to 
fight the students’ unions. 
This way leads to warfare 
chaos. 


Hands Off 

Not every disturbance 
within the universities is to 
be traced to student activity. 
Politicians must take their 
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share of the blame too. Mr. 
C. D. Deshmukh is reported 
to have summed up his ad- 
vice on getting the univer- 


sities back to normal in 
these words: “Punish the 
rowdy, curb the politician.” 
In 1958, Banaras Hindu Uni- 
versity had to be closed; in 
1959, Lucknow and then Al- 
lahabad Universities were 
closed. For this, and all the 
harm it has done to students 
unable to continue their stu- 
dies, the teacher-politicians 
must take their share of the 
blame. Reports of the _politi- 
cal intrigues that have gone 
on within these universities 
make very disturbing read- 
ing. One _ reform, among 
others, that experience from 
events in the Uttar Pradesh 
universities seems to suggest 
is that the system of Gover- 
nor-Chancellors should be 
abolished. The late Dr. John 
Mathai was strongly oppos- 
ed to this system, and its 
abolition would help to free 
the universities of political 
wire-pulling. 


Some universities have 
been faced with special trou- 
bles around examination 
time when students violent- 
ly demonstrate their displea- 
sure over _ examination 
papers that are not to their 
liking. One reaps what one 
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sows. Looking back, one can 
doubt the wiscom of urging 
students to enter politics so 
fully in pre-independence 
days. Freedom would have 
been won without their help. 
Now, once the habit and 
custom has been created, it 
has proved very difficult to 
keep politics out of the edu- 
cational system. Certainly, 
the pitiably weak exhorta- 
tions that are periodically 
given to students, asking 
them to leave politics alone, 
have been absurdly inade- 
quate. Amuch more vigorous 
and united effort must be 
made to stem the rot before 
it spreads throughout the 
country. 


A Heinous Socjal Crime 

Dr. K. L. Shrimali, Mini- 
ster of Education, addressing 
the Central Acvisory Board 
of Education, made an ap- 
peal for such a united effort. 
He had many _ excellent 
things to say in his speech 
which we hope educationa- 
lists, students and parents 
will read, mark, learn and 
inwardly digest. He also 
spoke very favourably of 
privately-managed __ schools. 
We have only room for a 
short sample of what Dr. 
Shrimali said on student un- 
rest: “the present situation 
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is a result of failure on the 
part of parents to exercise 
proper control over their 
wards and of teachers to win 


the respect, affection and 
confidence of their students. 
It is all the more tragic that, 
in many cases, the teachers 
themselves have been found 
to instigate students to start 
agitation. There are also 
politicians who are always 
ready to fish in troubled 
waters and exploit the stu- 
cents for their political ends. 
I cannot think of a more 
heinous social crime than 
teachers instigating their 
students to indulge in anti- 
social activities and politi- 
cians exploiting them for 
their selfish ends.” 


Rural Youth 


At Lourdes, in May, the 
International Movement of 
Catholic Rural Youth will 
hold its first World Con- 
gress. This is a subject for 
congratulations. The Y.C.W., 
and its imitators, has done 
magnificent work. It has 
now held the stage in a very 
long run. It was high time, 
however, that the rural sec- 
tor should come forward 
and display its own talent 
before the world at large. 
Catholic rural organizations 
have been long ‘enough in 
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the side-wings. Will all the 
glamour of three new steel 
plants and all their trap- 
pings dazzling their gaze, 
Catholics, and others in this 
country, are in danger of 
forgetting that India is pre- 
dominantly agricultural and 
will remain so for a long 
time to come. There should 
be a greater interest among 
us in rural organizations. 
Here is an opportunity to 
begin. The Congress will re- 
ceive 25,000 participants 
from over 50 countries. 


Training 

In order to complete the 
plan of the Congress, it is 
proposed to run two courses, 
one of three weeks, the 
other of six months, to allow 
young people to train them- 
selves in the promotion of 
Catholic Rural Youth Move- 
ments in their own coun- 
tries. In the _ six-months 
course, young leaders will 
be sent to rural families and 
take an active part in every- 
day occupations, in all that 
concerns the social, paro- 
chial and trade union life of 
the rural community. Three 
months will be spent in one 
country and three months in 
another. The _ three-weeks 
course will be a cut-down 
version of the longer course. 
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The MILJA RC. — if 
only the French would find 
shorter names for their or- 
ganizations — is anxious to 
get in touch with any Indian 
rural movement for Catholic 
youth. 


Milk Powder 

To many people in India 
“milk powder” has become 
the symbol of the desire of 
American Catholics to help 
the less privileged countries 
of the world. What many 
persons do not know is that 
provision of milk powder is 
only one small aspect of a 
world-wide relief and reha- 
bilitation programme _ con- 
ducted by the Bishops of the 
United States is through the 
Catholic Relief Service — 
National Catholic Welfare 
Conference (CRS-NCWC) 
which has grown to be the 
largest non -Governmental 
aid programme of its kind in 
the world. 


The latest annual report 
of CRS-NCWC released a 
short time ago reveals that 
the Agency rendered 
$115,075,532 worth of aid to 
58 countries during the past 
year. The value of relief 
goods shipped during the 
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year. (food, medicines, 
clothing, ete.) totalled 
$81,348,890, of which 
$58,720,722 represented sur- 
plus food donated by the U.S. 
Government, the remainder 
having been collected by the 
Agency from private sour- 
ces. In 1959 for the third 
consecutive year over 1 bil- 
lion pounds of relief goods 
were shipped to needy 
‘countries. 


Another important form 
of aid rendered during the 
year was assistance to re- 
fugees in need of resettle- 
ment. During the _ period 
CRS-NCWC emigation  offi- 
ces in Europe, the Middle 
East and Far East assisted 
15,406 persons to resettle in 
other countries. Of this 
total, 7,893 were brought to 
the United States where 
homes and jobs were found 
for them. The total number 
of persons aided in this way 
since the establishment of 
the Agency in 1943 is 321,607 
of whom 220,143 have been 
settled in the United States. 


While important aid was 
rendered to Europe coun- 
tries curing the past year, 
the main emphasis of the 
Agency’s activities was on 
the under-developed areas of 
Latin America, Asia and 
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Africa. During the period 
covered by the Report the 
programme was extended to 
several South American and 
African countries hitherto 
not included. Special efforts 
are being made to assist 
South American Bishops to 
set up effective Charity pro- 
grammes. Catholics the 
world over can be justly 
proud of this truly Catholic 
programme to assist the 
worle’s less fortunate peo- 
ple. 


New Programme for German 
Socialists 

Social doctrine has under- 
gone many changes since 
the days when Socialism 
merited the sweeping con- 
demnation levelled against 
it by Leo XIII in Rerum 
Novarum. The common note 
running through these chan- 
ges has been a gradual re- 
treat from the Marxist dog- 
mas which provided the ori- 
ginal inspiration of the 
movement. Latest evidence 
of this retreat, and an event 
of the highest significance in 
the history of Socialism, is 
the new programme adopted 
by the German Social De- 
mocratic Party (SPD) in 
November 1959. Adopted by 
the overwhelming majority 
of 340 votes to 16, the new 
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German Socialist programme 
explicitly repudiates the 
Marxist doctrines of class 
war, ultimate revolution, 
antagonism toward religion 
and State ownership of the 
means of production. Pri- 
vate ownership and _ free 
competition are accepted as 
normal in a free economy. 
The programme states: “The 
free choice of consumer 
goods and_ services, free 
choice of a place to work, 
free initiative for employers, 
are decisive foundations and 
free competition is an im- 
portant element of a_ free 
economic policy....The So- 
cial Democratic Party, there- 
fore, favours a free market, 
wherever free competition 
really exists.... As much 
competition as possible, as 
much planning as_ neces- 
sary.” Communism is cate- 
gorically rejected and dec- 
lared to be a_ perversion 
of the original socialist 
ideal: “Communists have no 
right to invoke the Socialist 
traditions. In reality they 
have falsified Socialist ideas. 
Socialists want to turn free- 
dom and justice into reality, 
while Communists exploit 
the conflicts of society to 
establish the dictatorship of 


the party.” ‘While public 
ownership of industry is 
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declared to be a “legitimate 
form of public control which 
no modern state can do 
without,” it is also recogniz- 
ed that “every accumulation 
of economic power, even in 
the hands of the state, har- 
bours a danger.” The Ger- 
man Socialists’ goal is no 
longer transfer of industries 
to State ownership by ex- 
propriation and nationaliza- 
tion but rather the break-up 
of monopolies and a more 
even distribution of wealth 
by means of taxation and 
other measures of public re- 
gulation, with a resort to 
nationalization only when this 
is absolutely necessary. 


Socialism and Catholics 

The new programme dis- 
cards the traditional antagon- 
ism toward Religion which 
characterized old-style Social- 
ism and declares that demo- 
cratic Socialism in Europe 
has its roots in Christian 
ethics, humanism and classi- 
cal philosophy. It would be 
difficult to find a formula 
more directly opposed to tra- 
ditional Marxist materialism. 


All this is striking eviden- 
ce of the re-thinking of basic 
positions which has_ been 
taking place in Socialist cir- 
cles, particularly curing the 
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past ten years. It is parti- 
cularly significant because 
the German Social Demo- 
cratic movement developed 
under the direct influence of 
Marx who gained control of 
the movement in 1869.. Pub- 
lication of the new program- 
me is bound to hasten the 
re-thinking process, for ex- 
ample in Britain where the 
Labour Party is currently 
re-examining its position in 
the light of its crushing de- 
feat in the last election. 


Catholics, too, must re- 
think their position as re- 
gards Socialism. The all- 
embracing condemnation of 
“Socialism” as such, appro- 
priate in the time of Leo 
XIII, is no longer applicable. 
Unfortunately many Catho- 
lics (and Catholic text 
books) still indulge in such 
condemnations as if nothing 
had happened within Socia- 
list circles since 1890. The 
time has come to stop tilting 
with labels and to examine 


critically the contents of the 


bottle. If we do that we 
might conceivably discover 
that many groups which call 
themselves “socialist” are 
much closer to the Church’s 
position on social questions 
than more “respectable” 
groups farther to the right. 
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‘At thé “very léast we should 


always distinguish now ~be- 
tween old-style Marxian So- 
cialism and Democratic So- 


‘cialism of the new type. The 


time has.also come for some 


-re-thinking by newly inde- 


pendent under - developed 
countries, tempted to pin all 


‘their hopes for development 


on “socialism” and “socialist 
pattern of society,” by which 
many mean wide-scale State 
ownership of industry. These 
countries may find in a few 
years that they have only 
fettered themselves with 
out-moded dogmas which 
are being given up by the 
older and more experienced 
Socialist parties. 


Students and Social Progress 
From August 14th to 22nd, 


(1959, at Batschuns, Vorarl- 


berg, Austria, a group of 
students under the auspices 
of The Catholic Internatio- 
nal Union for Social Service 
assisted at a seminar. But 
this was no ordinary group 
of students, nor was the 
seminar just an ordinary 
meeting of intellectuals. In 
fact, the composition of the 
student body was of parti- 
cular interest, for it consist- 


ed of young men and wo- 


men from Asia and Africa 
now studying in Europe, 
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while the aim of the semi- 
nar was twofold, firstly, to 
give these young people a 
deeper knowledge of the 
beauty and extent of Catho- 
lic social doctrine, and se- 
condly, “to awaken in them 
(the students) a social cons- 
ciousness and _ responsibility 
towards their people.” 


Few would deny the im- 
mense importance and ur- 
gency of such meetings in 
the face of the changing so- 
cial and economic conditions 
in modern Asia and Africa. 
Indeed, every year large 
numbers of students from 
these countries go to seek 
knowledge at educational 
centres in Europe, and on 
the other hand, not all the 
learning imported by these 
young people into their 
own countries can claim to 
lay the foundations of a 
Christian society. This fol- 
lows from the fact that many 
centres of learning in Eu- 
rope still spread abroad 
that type of liberalism and 
rationalism which has been 
repeatedly condemned in the 
social encyclicals of succeed- 
ing Pontiffs. 


Hence the need of such 
meetings for our Asian and 
African students in Euro- 
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pean universities. Indeed, it 
is to be hoped, that both 
those who attended the 
seminar and those who read 
the Report of the Batschuns 
Seminar will gain much 
from the findings of the 
work done. The “General 
Conclusions” make interesting 
reading, and have, indeed, 
underpinned the main pro- 
blems encountered in the 
field of social progress in 
most underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Obviously, many of 
these conclusions need ad- 
justment in the background 
of an expanding economy. 
Thus, while a certain em- 
phasis should be laid on in- 
Custrialisation, it is futile to 
think that such a process 
will be a panacea for all so- 
cial development. Many of 
these Asian and African 
countries have a sound agri- 


cultural tradition, which, 
with the aid of modern 
science, can help build a 


balanced economy free from 
the many ills of over indus- 
trialisation and urbanisation. 
Then, again, while there 
does exist a demographic 
problem, it is strange that 
hardly any serious effort is 
made to take this problem 
to the forum of the United 
Nations. It is, indeed, an in- 
ternational, no less than a 
national problem. 
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